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It is somewhat remarkable that of the thousands who have essayed 
animal portraiture or animal genre subjects but few have attained the 
proficiency that warrants their being termed eminent. Many artists, as, 
for instance, Troyon and Mauve, have made a skilful use of animals in 
landscape, and done their dogs, cattle, sheep, horses, or what not, well; 
but in these cases the animals have been little more than features in a 
composition, ‘Those who, like Landseer and Bonheur, have made 
animals a specialty, made them the central theme to which all else has 
been subordinated, and have attained distinction, are the rare exceptions. 

The reason for this is, perhaps, not far to seek. Every species of 
animals has its own peculiar characteristics, its own special traits, its own 
distinctive habits and forms of expression, These constitute the character 
of the subjects, and it is this character that most painters have failed to 
catch and record, They have been intent on form, color, texture, and 
have missed the essential something necessary to make the work a picture 
of an animal in the truest sense. Mere fondness for the brute creation, 
or any special branch of it, coupled with draughtsmanship and the ability 
to duplicate colors and render textures, is not sufficient for the animal 
painter. He must have breadth of knowledge, intimate acquaintance with 
the habits, the traits, the nature of the creatures he paints. He must be 
a close student and not a casual observer of his pets, so that he can depict 
them not as mere pleasing objects against a landscape or other background, 
but as creatures vested with the character and quality with which nature 
has endowed them. He must recognize the fact that four legs, a head, a 
tail, and a glossy coat simply stand for something essential behind, and 
that if the essential something is not caught he has recorded merely a 
form, pleasing, perhaps, but empty. 

Herein, therefore, is where most animal painters have failed — they 
have not been wanting in draughtsmanship, or sense of beauty, or manip- 
ulative dexterity, but they have painted objects rather than animals, 
forms rather than contents; and if they have attempted to incorporate the 
elements of character, they have too often given a presentment of human 
rather than strictly creature and individual attributes. 

Landseer, great as was his fame as an animal painter, sinned egregiously 
in this way. He too often painted human qualities in animal guise, with 
the result that many of his best known canvases are little more than 
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caricatures of the animals 
painted, Tn other words, 
his pets are“ humaniaed,” 
if the phrase may be pet 
Wrisni tol He attempted 
lo make his dogs, for ex 
ample, express intelli 
wenee, passions, but after 
all it Was human intelli 
wenee, human passions 
in terms of animal forms 
that he cde pic ted. Die 
ently expressed, he Wis 
prone to paint animal 
forms and trick them out 
with alien attributes. Few 
there are or have been 
who, like Liljefors, have 
been impelled to study 
animals intimately, scien 
tifically, under all condi 
tions, in order to depict 
them with all their varied 
and inherent characteris 
tics. He recognized that 
pets, as a rule, were pup 
pets, at least creatures 
with traits, habits, modes 
of expression modified 
by captivity or domesti 
cation; and it is recorded 
of him that often he spent 
days or even weeks on the 
watch to catch a bird or 
animal in the wild ina 
particular act, so as to 
get an unmodified expres 
sion of the creature’s na 
ture, movement, — spirit, 
Landseer’s pets have be 
come traditional; his pets 
formed the basis of his 
pictures; and more than 
often their actions, looks, 
und expressions are pure 
drafts on imagination, 
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ON THE BAY FARM. By Edmund H. Osthaus 
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It is not a matter for wonder that so many painters have erred in thus 
“humaniszing” their animals, ‘The dog, for example, has practically all 
the passions of human beings, He manifests anger, jealousy, envy, love, 





rHE LEADERS 
By Fdmund H, Osthaus 


hatred, grief. He displays pride, gratitude, generosity, fear. He is ten- 
derly sympathetic and relentlessly cruel. He has memory and power of 
reasoning, even, it is affirmed, imagination. But these traits and passions, 
which may be identical with the corresponding human traits and passions, 
are distinctive in each species of animal, and find a different expression. 
They must be viewed in dogs from the canine, in cats from the feline, in cattle 
from the bovine, in horses from the equine standpoint—not from the human. 
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This may seem a straining at gnats—itis not, Ttmay seem theoretically 
ideal, but practically impossible — it is not. It means constant intimacy 
with, constant study of, deep insight into the creatures painted, It may 
not be a dificult thing to pose a pet and make a recognizable picture of 
him, or catch a pet in a quiescent moment and record a typical posture, 
or take an optical snapshot of an action and have it visually persistent 
enough to record it with fide lity to fact. tis quite another thing to know 
your pet intimately enough to invest him on the canvas with his essential 
character equine if he be a horse, canine if he be a dog, feline if he be 
awecat. Any dr tughtsman can draw the form and any colorist can fill in 
the color — but it is the man who Anows alone who can supply the charac 
ter, ‘Too few painters of animals Anow, and hence too many paintings 
of animals are little more than mere matters of form, color, and texture, 

An analogy to what | mean is found in landseape art. ‘Thousands of 
painters can reproduce a given scene with absolute fidelity, placing rock, 
tree, stream, cloud, form, everything in proper place, und preserving fairly 
correct values, It is the gifted few who can invest the whole aggregation 
of features with the subtle poetry that makes the impression conveyed by 
mimic presentment anything like that imparted by the actual scene. 

All this apropos of the work of Edmund H. Osthaus, who has been 
one of the most successful of our American — by adoption — painters of 
animals. Dogs have been his specialty, though cattle have claimed his 
attention. In his work he has undertaken to express what Landseer so 
often failed in, and to escape the pitfalls into which the English artist so 
often fell — I mean he has sought to portray real dog life and character 
and not give the empty or “humanized” simulacrum of an individual 
animal. He never poses his pets, never tricks them out with qualities not 
their own. He paints them as they are in a natural environment. His 
dogs are in action or in characteristic attitudes, and his canvases are for 
the most part skilful combinations of landscape and animal figure paint 
ing. He is a careful draughtsman and a good colorist, and the canvases 
on which his merited reputation rests are thus at the same time works of 
art in the true sense of the term and genuine documents of dog life. 

It is this latter quality that needs emphasis in Osthaus’s work. ‘The 
reproductions herewith given will .convey better than words the themes 
he selects and the truth and spirit he incorporates in his canvases. He 
has wasted no time in giving dog idealizations of dignity, or impude nce, or 
fidelity, or fear, or envy, or the like. He has pictured his pets in the full 
flush and spirit of normal life. The character of his dogs, their traits and 
passions, are told in the natural language of their actions; their eagerness, 
their energy, their intelligence, their ambition, the innumerable traits and 
qualities with which every close observer of dogs is familiar, thus find an 
~asy, unforced, unartificial expression. Their action and postures are those 
that can properly be termed characteristic. There is no suggestion of 
posing, no exaggeration for effect, no idealizing. His subjects are simply 
dogs, beautiful as most well-kept animals are, no more wise, no more clever, 
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FULL CRY 
By Edmund H. Osthaus 
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affectionate, faithful, etc., etc., than the average run of such creatures 
are — simply dogs. For the rest I leave the reproductions to tell their 
own story, which they will doubtless do better than words of mine can. 

A word, however, should be said of Osthaus the man. He is a born 





A FIRST EFFORT 
By Edmund H. Osthaus 


sportsman as well as a student of animals, which doubtless accounts for 
his adoption of a specialty, and his studies and life explain his art. He 
was born at Hildesheim, Hanover, Germany, August 5, 1858. His mother 
tells him, according to a published report for which he furnished the facts, 
that he commenced to draw as soon as he could grasp a pencil, and that 
he would use the white-pine floors, at once the pride and the despair of 
a German hausfrau, as material on which to express his youthful inspira- 
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tion. Animals—horses, cattle, dogs, and goats—were his favorite themes. 
If he attempted to delineate a man, he must be mounted on a horse. He 
tells of his first attempt at composition in which he undertook to demonstrate 
pictorially the doings of fox families; such as father fox returning home 
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MY OLD COON DOG 
By Edmund H§Osthaus 


from the excitement of being hunted, and the mother fox preparing sup- 
per. Occasionally he represented father fox as a stern parent reprimand- 
ing his band of little foxes — enterprises he a little later had the good 
judgment to forswear. 

The boy devoted his Saturdays to herding sheep with the shepherds or 
collecting together a company of village goats for the purpose of study. 
If a deer should happen to come in sight, like Landseer, he was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. But his family looked with anything but favor 
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on the ambition of the bey to become a painter, He was urged, if he was 
‘‘cletermined to pursue art,” to take up the study of architecture and make 
a] profession of it, Buta painter he had resolved to become, and he still 
kept diligently at his drawing of all the favorite animals that were avail 
able = exeept the cat, and the boy never took kindly to pussy-kind 
he years passed on, and, still keeping to his resolve, the boy artist obtained 
a reluctant consent to enter the Royal Academy at Dusseldorf on a trial 
Of sik months, 

Osthatis Well recalls the day he traveled to Dusseldorf; he felt so elated 
that he even purchased a big pipe in order that he might have something 
about him savoring of a man and independence, He smoked his first 
pipe on his way there and contracted, fortunately, nothing worse than a 
headache, But as his future career depended on the report his instructors 
should give of his six months’ work, he labored hard to accomplish that 
Which should command their admiration and respect, with the result that 
he was permitted to remain and complete the full course, studying under 
Andreas Mueller, Peter Janssen, and Carl Mueller, all distinguishe cL artists, 
as well as instructors, After leaving the Academy, Osthaus entered the 
studio of Christian Kroener, who was a notable painter of deer, and land 
scape, as well of wild mountainous scenery, Kroener was a very earnest 
student of Nature, and the young pupil, no doubt, found in the maestro 
a sympathetic chord, Perhaps itis to the direction and guidance of this good 
teacher that Osthaus owes much of the skill in which he interprets Nature 
himself, for his landscapes, apart from his figures of animals, are marvel 
ously true to that which is associated with out-of-doors. 

It was during the latter days of his student life that the parents of 
Osthaus came to America, and as soon as his studies were completed, he, 
too, crossed the seas and commenced work in a foreign land. Art had now 
become a serious study to the young man, but he faltered not by the way, 
and in order to help the painter to live he taught in the meanwhile, and 
Was appointed principal of an art school established by D. R. Locke, more 
generally known as “Petroleum V. Nasby.’’ Some years after, the art 
school was abandoned and Mr. Osthaus found himself free and able to 
pursue his art untrammeled. Many of Mr. Osthaus’s works are owned 


by private collectors and clubs throughout the country. 
T. J. Lipman. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT MEXICAN 
‘ POTTERY 


Kdwin Atlee Barber, of Memorial Hall, apropos of some of the 
Museun’s latest additions, has made public some interesting facts relative 
to Mexican Pottery, Pottery of various kinds has been made at Puebla, 
Mexico, almost continuously sinee the Conquest, Many pieces of stan 
niferous falence have been found in Mexico which have come to be known 
as Talavera ware, Tt is stated on what seems to be good authority, that 
Workmen were brought from ‘Talavera, Spain, by the Dominican Friars, 
Who settled in Mexico soon after the year 1600 and established potteries at 
Puebla, These ‘Toledan potters initiated the natives into the mysteries 
of the manufacture, For two centuries this industry thrived, and at one 
time more than a score of potteries were in operation in Puebla, 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, however, the art began to 
decline, and at the present time nothing is being made in Mexico but 
imitations of the majolica and ordinary wares, ‘The best of the reproduc 
tions are made by Sefior Enrico Ventosa, of Puebla, which are marked 
with his monogram, 

The shapes of the earlier pieces attributed to Mexico are varied, some 
of them being copies of the old Spanish or Italian forms, such as cylindri- 
cal drug jars or albarelli, basins, ete., while other forms are, more or less, 
departures from the European. We have seen urn-like vases and large 
barrel-shaped vessels. The decorative work is generally crude, although 
some jar- shaped vases reveal a higher degree of artistic drawing in conven- 
tional designs, in the Chinese taste. The body of the pieces examined is 
composed of a coarse, sandy, buff-colored or reddish clay, harder than that 
of delft, covered with a hard, white tin enamel. 

Examples of Puebla ware, decorated in the Oriental manner, have 
been found in considerable abundance, giving rise to the supposition that 
they are the work of the Chinese. The theory has even been advanced 
by certain Mexican antiquaries that Chinese potters were brought to Mex- 
ico from the Philippines, but it is more reasonable to suppose that these 
pieces are the productions of the later Spanish-Mexican potters, who, 
breaking away from the old traditions, imitated the Oriental wares which 
found their way into Mexico in considerable quantities in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, through the port of Acapulco. A large jar of 
this character, in the Museum collection, effectually disposes of the theory 
of Chinese workmanship. Encircling the body are rudely painted human 
figures, male and female, with long queues. No Oriental artist would 
depict Chinese women with hair so arranged. In the eighteenth century, 
pseudo-Chinese decorations became very popular at the Puebla potteries. 

The majolica which is found in abundance in the vicinity of Puebla 
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seems to be of two distinct Varieties, one of which, and evidently the earlier, i 
more strongly resembles the old Spanish and Chinese products in forme ' 
and coloring, while the other, of coarser texture and glaze and inferior 
decoration, reveals a distinct native Mexican feeling in treatment, par 





JOSIE FREEMAN AND RIPSET 
By Edmund H. Osthaus 


ticularly in the crude and gaudy colors, which predominate, have been 
applied quite thickly, and are preceptibly raised above the white ground. 

While Mexico is rich in deposits of tin, the ore used until a compara- 
tively recent date in glazing the ware was probably brought from Spain, 
since these veins were not opened until alate period. At present the tin 
mines of Zacatecas, Guerrero, Jalisco, and Hidalgo are yielding abundance 
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WHAT IS IT? 
By Edmund H. Osthaus 
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of ore of a superior quality, and an important tin-mining industry is grad 
ually being built up, thus making the native workers quite independent, 

The Memorial Hall Museum has recently come into possession of 
most interesting collection of old Puebla ware. Tiles from some of the 
early cemeteries, churches, and other buildings are coarsely decorated with 





dark blue designs — conventionalized flowers, animals, and human figures. 
One of these, bearing a representation of St. Michael, is painted in yellow 
and black on a solid raised blue ground. Others, with rude paintings of 
Chinamen in blue, were taken from an old house in Puebla which was 
erected in 1678, while several are from an Indian church at Tlaxcalancinco, 
near Cholula, which dates back to 1789. 

There are also some decorated drug jars, and spherical vases in blue, 
salt cellars, and a curious little benitier or receptacle for holy water, in 
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colors — green, yellow, brick red, and brown. ‘The most interesting ex 
ample in the collection is a bowl, fifteen inches in diameter, of late seven 
teenth or eighteenth century workmanship. The decorations in raised 
blue enamel on a white ground consist of animal and floral designs and 
mosque-shaped buildings, suggestive of Moorish influence. <All of the 
pieces here shown are of Mexican manufacture and belong to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. EXCHANGE, 





POTTERY, NORMAL COURSE 
Chicago Academy of Fine*Arts 


MAN’S SUPREMACY IN THE FINE ARTS 
A COUNTER-BLAST INVITED 


Men dress women better than the fair sex themselves can, though it is 
difficult to see why this should be so. An expert considering the question, 
declares that while women can decorate their houses splendidly, they are 
unable to design their own dresses as men can. This fact, he says, is based 
on sound biological and psychological reasoning. Man has developed 
not only a great degree of personal physical beauty, but he is decidedly, 
by reason of that beauty, the vainglorious member. 

It is impossible to imagine what must have been the vanity of primitive 
man, wont as he was to adorn himself in gaudy finery. But nature is al- 
ways wise, and out of this primordial passion of the male human animal 
she slowly and painfully developed the sense of art, the eye first for color, 
then later and by gradual evolution for form, for proportion, for harmony. 
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Man had all these senses keenly developed ages before woman was ca- 
pable of differentiating the fine tints and tones, or of being visually sensi- 
tive to the beauty of symmetry and proportion, 

The history of art is essentially the history of man’s achievement, of 
man’s art. There is, broadly spe aking, no such thing as a woman artist. 
Science and art in all their branches have been developed by the genius 
of men, not of women, Women have contributed comparatively little. Es- 
pecially is this true in the departments of painting and sculpture and of 
decoration. ‘To the artist the most perfect and beautiful work of nature 
is a beautiful woman, and his genius can consecrate itself to no more noble 
object than the enhancement, the idealization, of that natural beauty. 
The most important thing in life to a man is that woman shall be beautiful, 
and to this end she must be well dressed. Women, it is frequently re 
marked, do not dress for men, but for women’. Perfectly true, alas! 
That is why they dress so badly as a sex, because the criticism for which 
they care most, the criticism of other women, is spurious and ill-advised 
criticism. Whether women ever will as a sex learn to dress themselves as 
well as men can do it for them, the expert has doubts. 

Men have mastered and dominated the arts of expression and of por- 
trayal since the very beginning of transported ideas. That sex has been 
the exponent and backbone of applied art since art began. Every symbol, 
sign and likeness of things as they were or are, or as the highly illumin- 
ated mind imagined they should be, has been the product of the mascu- 
line mind and of the masculine hand. Consequently this feeling or in- 
stinct, which gives him a true conception to-day of the proportion, harmony 
and value of all things pertaining to decoration or adornment is the pro- 
duct or result of centuries of assimilated study, work, ideas and aspiration. 

He has inherited this feeling naturally and under no false pretenses. 
His fathers were students of color and form before him, and the best taste 
of the ages lies in his temperament and ideas as naturally and easily as 
the laws of evolution have produced the growth and beauty of the earth’s 
surface. The male sex has given form to the laws of expression in paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture in their grandest and truest conception, 
and the history of all time from the decorative standpoint in home, 
church and state is the result of his imagination and inspiration fed by 
study, desire and work. 

Consequently the ‘survival of the fittest’? must surely yield him prom- 
inence throughout the entire realm of artistic relations and place him a 
surer judge of all things relating to harmony, proportion and balance, 
whether that thing in question be a garden, a building, or a woman’s dress. 

P. W. MoNTMARTEL. 
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DUTCH INTERIOR 
By Kever 


SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—X 
THE DUMP OF THE DOLEFUL DUTCH 


A bald-faced brute of an Englishman once asked, with more pertinence 
than propriety, why all Americans married Lillian Russell? And now had 
come a dolt from Dordrecht who wanted to know, with a preposterous 
parade of patriotic pride unwarranted by the merits of the case, why all 
Americans bought Dutch pictures. The answer to both questions, the 
Collector said, was terse and positive—they didn’t. It was true, that quite 
a bunch of Americans had married Lillian Russell, and it was equally 
true that a considerably larger percentage of the American public had 
bought Dutch pictures; but a//— God forfend, ejaculated the Collector. 
There was a saving remnant of the native born who coveted neither the 
charming actress of many names, nor the charmless art of a single theme. 

Single ? Well, perhaps that was too sweeping an assertion, admitted the 
Collector; but, with the license allowed to positive speech, it wasn’t so 
far wrong, after all, Look at the stock output of the modern Dutch school. 
The landscape men eliminated—as in justice they should be—wasn’t the 
work of the whole lot a soulless, senseless harping for dollars and cents 
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on a single chord, a chord to which actually the great American public was 
by instinct unresponsive? ‘Those eternal poverty pictures depicting a lot, 
both intellectual and physical, against which every true American heart 
spleened, ‘Those cottage interiors, all alike, betokening neither taste 





DUTCH INTERIOR 
By Weiland 


nor culture, scarcely evidencing creature comforts, with an implied clean- 
liness as their sole redeeming characteristic. Those stolid faces, without 
an idea, emotionless, stupid. Those habiliments of penury, of a cut 
that came down from the year of one—according to Dutch chronology. A 
sorry type of abode; a sordid, though perhaps thrifty, class of people; 
a poverty of intellect and spirit hard to reconcile with the idea of good 








MY OWN OLD PLACI DUTCH INTERIOR 
By Josef Israéls 





INTERIOR, NORTH BRABANT 
By B. J. Blommers 
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citizenship; contentment with abject conditions that found its false excuse 
in rooted, stereotyped custom and lack of normal ambition; in a word, 
the witness of a life out of tune with the age, a condition of mind and body 
that the combined forces of present-day civilization were striving to eradi 





DUTCH INTERIOR 
By Albert Neuhuys 


cate—this was the stock in trade of the average Dutch painter: an art 
stamped with commercialism, executed for selling purposes, and fostered 
by the trade for the ends of gain. 

The Collector thought it was deplorable. Had Dutchmen nothing 
better to harp on? Was Holland so devoid of the “artistic” that its 
painters were obliged, perforce, to reiterate the presentment of an ad- 
mittedly unattractive, if not unworthy, phase of their national life? Cut 
out the old-timers—Rubens, Rembrandt, Hals, and the like—who did 
see beauty in things beautiful, as well as in things unlovely; side-track men 
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like Mauve, Weissenbruch, the Marises, and certain others, who saw glory 
in sea, sky and sward; and what did you have? Judging from the truck 
brought over to this country by the acre, you had just this: A bunch of 
painters who ap parently thought the American public had gone daft on 
Dutch interiors! This was an assumption really unwarranted by facts, 








THE YOUNG MOTHER — DUTCH INTERIOR 


By 


Albert Neuhuys 


In the Collector’s opinion, the average Dutch interior in art—and 
thousands of them have been peddled about in this country—was a good 
deal like olives at dinner or garlic in soups—an acquired taste. In the 
interest of more worthy themes he would like to see taste rejuvenated, 
gravitated a different way. He recalled Horace Greeley’s remark, when 
asked if he approved of guano as a dressing for potatoes. It might do, 
the sage replied, for those whose taste had been vitiated with rum and 
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A HUMBLE MEAL — DUTCH INTERIOR 
By Josef Israéls 


BRABANT INTERIOR 
By B. J. Blommers 
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INTERIOR, NORTH BRABANT 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


tobacco, but he preferred pepper and salt! Why not have a little pepper 
and salt—the real beauties of Holland—dished up to us in place of the 
dope that had been so extensively delivered in this country as characteristic 
“Dutch art” ? 

The fact was that it was not characteristic Dutch art, in its noteworthy 
phase. The epidemic of Dutch interiors *hat had broken out on the art 
of the Netherlands was a sort of rash, like measles, for whose contagion 
commercialism was largely responsible. Some one—Heaven forgive him! — 
invaded the dismal dens in the name of Art, and the first Dutch interiors 
sold more from novelty than from intrinsic interest or merit. It only 
needed a start and the proper push, and the thing became a vogue. Then 
Israels, Kever, Blommers, Neuhuys, Pieters, the whole catalogue of 
them, big fellows and little fellows alike, got busy. Each tried his hand 
—and not his ’prentice hand either, as Bobbie Burns puts it—at the be- 
loved cottages, till one might suppose from the sustained activity of the 
picture-makers that Dutch interiors had become the slogan of studio and 
salesroom from Schiermonnik Oog to Munsterbilsen. 

They were all alike, this grist of somber canvases; why shouldn’t they 
be? The models the men painted were all the same. In architecture 
—a crude makeshift, something calculated to keep in the heat and keep 
out the rain, always unadorned, with one window, high-placed. In 
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furnishings—one table, one, sometimes two, chairs; more than often a 
cradle—cradles were much in demand among the Dutch peasants; occa 
sionally, a spinning wheel. In costume—a strictly utilitarian garb, 
always of the same material and the same color, no waste of goods. In 
occupation—main figure, if busy, peeling potatoes, scraping carrots, or 
knitting; if not, simply vacuous. Personages—usually one woman, 
though male companions were permissible; if the woman were young 
or in her prime, always look for a child somewhere in the picture. This 
wasn’t a prearranged recipe or formula for a Dutch interior, it was a 
succinct generalization from observed canvases. 

To call this intrinsically uninteresting product of pot-boiling charac 
teristic Dutch art, the Collector said, was to admit that Dutch art had run 
to seed—or worse. It was to reflect on the achievements of the men who 
had seen beauties worth recording —and Holland had produced such men. 
It was to make Dutch artists a horde of picture-manufacturers, self- 
copyists, duplicators of sordid scenes in muddy tones. Suppose, the Col- 
lector said, that Ochtman, Murphy, Ranger, Crane, Groll, Bogert, Red- 
field, Jones, Tarbell, Schofield, Brush, and a score or more other American 
painters were all taken with the same fever—or divine inspiration—and set 





THE PANCAKE — DUTCH INTERIOR 
By Josef Israéls 
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out to paint a typical room in Poverty Row—as above described—or the 
interior of the same hut in Shantytown; suppose they produced pictures 
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THE MOTHER DUTCH INTERIOR 

hy Albert Neuhuys 





by the dozen so nearly alike that you would have to label each pea to know 
which pod it came out of; and suppose, if you please, that each used the 
whole mastery of his art in the depiction of the same paltry scene—would 
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the astute American connoisseurs buy? Well, hardly. Then why should 
they welcome and put their money into congested invoices of similar work 
from the other side, simply because it was Dutch art? Character and 
quality of output should count for something. Would not our native 
artists feel piqued and humiliated by the monotonous hash and rehash 
of the same typical room in Poverty Row, or of the same old hut in Shanty- 
town? And should not the lights of the Dutch school feel rebuked by 
the recurrence of the same old grist—like the sea-sick Scotchman who 
was less racked by the retchings of nausea than by the consciousness that 
he had eaten nothing but “plain parritch” ? 

America, the Collector said, had for many a year been the dump of 
the doleful Dutch, and at the same time Americans had poked fun at 
the genre paintings—of higher quality and superior interest—of the English 
artists. Prejudice on the one side and puffery on the other? Perhaps. 
At any rate, many of the painters of the British Isles—as witness the 
canvases of the Glasgow school recently exhibited in this country—had 
been doing masterful ‘work, ¥ varied in character, rich in color, superb in 
technique. But who had been their apostles and advertisers? On the 
other hand, who hadn’t been solicitors and salesmen for the modern 
Dutch—especially the precious, blocked-out-by-prescription Dutch in- 
terior, with its dense folk and dolorous import ? 

But, after all, there was no accounting for tastes, the Collector said, 
no explaining of fads and fashions. The bell wether led the flock, and 
the lambs left the slopes for the shambles. Many of them, of course, 
kicked when they got there, but the bell wether was inexorable. He had 
been inexorable in the case of the ground-out-to-meet-demand poverty 
pictures of the modern Dutchmen, as was evidenced by the fact that the 
Dutchmen were kept busy and the supply never faltered. Would it falter? 
asked one of the Dilettanti. Ask the bell wether if he can control the 
lambs, not the Dutchmen if they are willing to keep at the mill, replied 
the Collector, sententiously. 

REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY, 
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THE ART OF JULES BRETON 


Jules Breton, the noted French landscape painter, member of the Insti- 
tute and of the Academy of Fine Arts and commander in the Legion of 
Honor, died July 5, at the age of 79. He was born on May 1, 1827, at 
Courriéres, Pas de Calais. His parents were plain, respectable people. 
Breton as a boy was greatly attached to the place of his birth and the 
neighboring country. ‘He was a great student of the human types about 
him as well as a close observer of the scenery near his home. Those 
observations served him well when he commenced to place his impres- 
sions on canvas. His truthfulness of detail and his grace and vigor of 
conception and detail were quite unrivaled. 

F. Divigne and Drolling were Breton’s first masters. General atten- 
tion was attracted to him first in 1855, at the Universal Exhibition at 
aris, by his “‘ Les Glaneuses,” ‘“‘ Le Lendemain de la Saint Sebastian ”’ 
and “ Petites Paysannes Consultant Les Epis.” After that exhibition 
he was a constant contributor to the various salons, and he won numerous 
artistic honors and far-reaching popular appreciation. Prices that have 
been paid in this country and abroad for his works, examples of which 
there are in many public and private col’ections, bear eloquent testimony 
to the esteem in which he was held by the art-loving world. Many med- 
als were won by Breton during his long career. The medal of the first 
class at the Universal Exhibition of 1867 was won by him. He also 
obtained the medal of honor at the exhibition of 1872. 

Decorated with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 1861, the artist 
was promoted to be an officer in 1867 and commander in 1889. In 1886 
he was elected a member of the French Academy of Fine Arts. He was 
also a member of the Fine Arts academics at Vienna and Stockholm. 

As a poet Breton also achieved distinction. ‘‘ Les Champs et La Mer,” 
which came from his pen, attracted considerable attention. He pub- 
lished his autobiography in 1890, giving it the title, ‘‘ Vie d’un Artiste, 
Art et Nature.’’ With charming frankness Breton tells in this volume 
of the details of his daily village life. 

“The garden of delight, the cradle of Adam, we have all dwelt in!” 
Thus, with an apostrophe to the phase of nature he loved so well = 
knew so intimately, opens the pleasant autobiography of Breton, the gre¢ 
painter of the soil and of the sentiment and incidents of the life of the 
rustic common people. 

Abundant technical cultivation; sentiment always wholesome and 
genuine, if not profound; an instinct for the pleasing and poetic aspect 
of the life he drew, characterize the art of Breton. There is austere truth 
and the grandeur of simplicity in Millet’s “‘Man with the Hoe”— a figure 
at once ugly and sublime, harshly prosaic, yet profoundly poetic in its 
suggestion of the pathos of the lot of the conscripts of the grand army of 
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labor. Breton would have touched with idealism his ‘‘man with the hoe,” 
had he painted him; straightened the bent form of toil, or at least selected 
a type representing something of the grace and vigor of rustic early man- 
hood. 

And Millet himself would have defended his friendly rival’s right to 
the selection. ‘‘Why,” he once said to Breton, deprecating the current 
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LE PARDON A KERGOAT 
By Jules Bretoa 


cant about the superior “realism” of ugliness, ‘‘should not painters have 
the right to choose, one the rough potato, the other the morning glory 
that twines among the corn?” 

It is a curious confusion of thought that identifies truth or realism with 
the ugly and even the repulsive. As if there were more truth to nature in 
depicting the “rough potato” than the twining, multi-colored morning 
glory; in Millet’s rugged ‘‘Man with the Hoe” than in Breton’s graceful 
“Gleaner” with its charming setting. Breton’s description of the origin 
of this early picture illustrates the bent of his taste and inspiration, which, 
unlike Millet’s, found its account in the poetry rather than the hard 
prose, the joy rather than the pathos, of peasant life: 

“One day I made a little gleaner pose for me, standing on a flowery 
bank beside a field of wheat. Her bent face was in shadow, while the 
sunlight fell on her cap and her shoulders. As I painted her I felt a secret 
joy. I cannot express the feeling of rapture caused me by the harmony 
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of this dark face, strongly defined against the golden grain among which 
ran lilac morning glories; by the warm glow of the earth, the violet 
reflections of the blue sky, the flowers and the shrubs.” 

Both the painter’s mood and the visual aspect of this brief idyl of years 
ago in the sunny harvest fields of Courrigres are fixed imperishably on the 
canvas. As the proverb has it, art is long, life is short. The ‘‘little gleaner” 
has long since passed through her allotted span of peasant toil and wearied 
age to final rest; but the magic of the sympathetic painter’s genius per- 
petuated a glimpse of her spring-time of life, and through art her childhood 
outlives her forgotten age. France treasures the ‘Little Gleaner” as a 

first proof of the genius of Jules Breton, 

The dualism in the pictorial talent and achievement of Breton—he 
Was poet as well as painter—is mirrored in his canvases, All of his paint- 
ings are tinged with poetic sentiment; many are illustrative of rustic inci- 
dents, some descriptive or scenic in character, as the elaborate works, 
"The First Communion,” ‘The Plenary Pardon,” “ The Blessing of the 
Grain,” 

Technically admirable, there is nevertheless little of the “art for 
art's aake” in the works of Breton, The illustrative or “story telling” 
character and appealing sentiment of many of them made him popular 
with the generality, who care little and know lesa about technical quality, 
He took the life of the ruatic common people and the scenes of their ample 
toila and scanty pleasures for hia province, and humanity is richer and 
better for his effort, 

Among some of the beat known paintings of Breton’s early prime are 
“La Nénediction des Wiéa,”’ “Le Rappel dea Glaneuses,” "Le Soilr—Lea 

Sarcleuses,” " Consdéeration de |’ Eglise d’Olgnies,” “La Gardeuse de Din 
dona," Un Grand Pardon Breton,” “Les Lavandibrea,” “Jeune Fille 
Gardant des Vaches,” "La Glaneuse,” “Le Solr,” “Lea Communiantes,” 
“La Pin du ‘Travail,’ “DL ikEtoile du Berger," and “Lea Dernidres 
Mleura,” Mo, Churn, 
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A PRACTICAL PROTEST AGAINST THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


Report from London regards the appointment of D. S, MacColl as 
Keeper of the National Gallery of British Art as a slap in the face for the 
Royal Academy, and in particular as a protest against the administration 
of the Chantrey Bequest, It says the Academy has lost its prestige with 
all who are at all interested in Art; although crowds may attend its exhi- 
bitions, they go quite as much to scoff as to admire. The report adds 

‘Nothing has done so much to produce this loss of prestige as the 
administration of the Chantrey Bequest, Even people who do not profess 
to know a good picture from a bad one have been startled to find that the 
Academy has purchased with the Chantrey fund about twenty pictures 
from its own exhibitions for one from elsewhere, 

This year, after the findings and recommendations of Lord Lytton’s 
Committee, it was supposed that there would be some signs of reform, 
The Academy, however, proved itself incorrigible, It had received the 
recommendations of the committee politely, but proceeded to act aa before, 
disregarding the many signa of its waning prestige and of the growing 
disapproval of the public, 

“Tt will be interesting to see whether it disregards thia last sign, the 
moat striking and significant ofall, [tis seareely necessary to point out that 
the National Gallery of British Art ia very closely connected with the 
Academy, since a great number of the pictures In that gallery are pur 
chased by the Academy, 

Thirty years ago a candidate for the keepership of that gallery sup 
ported by the Academy would have been pretty sure to be chosen, Now 
the candidate chosen is not only not connected with the Academy, but ts 
moat generally known as its severest eritie upon the very point of its con 
nection with the National Gallery of British Art, For some years Mr, 
MaeColi has been protesting against the manner in which the Chantrey 
Bequest was administered, But for his protest Lord Lytton’s committee 
would probably never have been appointed, and he gave evidence before 
that committee, He has never shown any sign of modifying his opinions, 
Indeed, only a week or two ago, and after he had become a candidate for 
the office to which he has now been appointed, he published an article 
criticising the recent purchases for the Chantrey Bequest as strongly as he 
has criticised any former ones,” 

The appointment of Sir Charles Holroyd as Director of National Gal 
lery is universally welcomed by the British press, It is believed that the 
post would have been offered to Roger E, Fry had he not accepted the 
curatorship of paintings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 

L. S. 
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THE INDIAN PICTURES OF LOUIS AKIN 


The six illustrations accompanying this brief notice are selected from 
the work of Louis Akin, during an eighteen months’ residence among the 





PEPPERS-HOPL INDIAN 
Hy Louis Akin 


Hopi Indians, No one would contend, perhaps — and leastZof all Mr, 
Akin — that they are pictures for salesroom, gallery, or home decoration, 
They are noteworthy, however, as a witness of the efforts of a promising 
painter — one among many — to record the life and habits of a vanishing 
race. They are human documents — less artistic, it may be, than some 
of the work of Sharp and Couse, but quite as important and fully as replete 
with interest as that of Burbank, Phillips, and others who have made the 
Indians a specialty, Such canvases as Mr, Akin, in his devotion to his self 
appointed task, has produced have a value of their own, and should 
receive the stamp of public appreciation and approval, 

Mr, Akin is a native of Portland, Oregon, which city he left some nine 
years ago in pursuit of Art, After a careful training in New York, he went 
to Arizona, where he took up a residence among the Indians and applied 
himaelf to the study of their habits, customs, occupations, ceremonials, and 
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so forth, and likewise of the topographical features of the country in which 
they live. He wisely elected not to paint portraits merely, but to depict 
the Indians in their daily occupations, making the portrait part of the work 
incidental to the more vital scenes of common life. Hence his can- 
vases subserve a manifold purpose besides that of the purely pictorial. 








BASKET WEAVING—HOPI INDIAN 
[By Louis Akin 


Basket making, blanket weaving, agriculture, household duties, the 
decoration of pottery, in short, the various pursuits and professions of the 
simple people, find accurate presentation in Mr. Akin’s pictures; so that, 
apart from any consideration of artistic quality, the canvases are impor- 
tant from an ethnological and anthropological point of view. In point of 
fact, the pictures have no mean value as works of art. Mr. Akin is a good 
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BLANKET WEAVER-—EOPI INDIAN 
By Louis Akin 











, GRINDING CORN—HOPI INDIAN 
By Louis Akin 
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colorist and a careful draughtsman, and he has, besides, the ability to get 
fine atmospheric quality. In the execution of his work he had the good 
judgment to reject big canvases and panoramic effects, a temptation to 
which many who have painted the West have yielded. His canvases 
are thus all of modest dimensions, and for that very reason are all the 
more enjoyable. 

As has often been pointed out, it is one thing to make sketches of distant 
and remote portions of a country and the people inhabiting the same, 
hurrying through on a tour which can only be given just so much time, and 
another thing to take up residence among them with a view to understand- 
ing more thoroughly their method of life, and climatic influences. This 
is why Mr. Akin has been so successful in his particular field. The better 
part of two years being spent in the environment which he has so deftly 
expressed, be it in landscape, amid the wonders of Nature, or among a 
tribe of people of which we really know little, has given him a place in the 
art of America, which for the present is particularly his own. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 





STUDY OF HANDS 
By Luc-Oliver Merson 
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STUDIES OF HANDS 
By F. A. von Kaulbach 


THE HAND IN ART 


That great genius da Vinci madea special study of hands, and wrote a 
pamphlet about their importance in a picture. Montaigne, writing on the 
subject of gestures, says: “Behold the hands, how they promise, conjure, 
appeal, menace, pray, supplicate, refuse, beckon, interrogate, admire, 
confess, cringe, instruct, command, mock, and what not besides, with a 
variation and multiplication of variation which makes the tongue envious.”’ 
He is right, but too many of our artists neglect this expressive member 
of the human organism. They give it very little attention and a sub 
ordinate place in their pictures, to the detriment of their artistic work. 

Portrait painters and even photographers should pay great attention 
to hands, for the difference is as great be 
tween the hands of two people as between 
their faces. Ask M. Bertillon, The 
character of an individual, which can be 
read so plainly from his face, is revealed 


almost as clearly in the hand. <A man’s ; 
vocation can be easily detected from his 
hand, as arule. Compare, for instance, \ 





the delicate hand of a musician with that 
of a stoker or mechanic. Because of this 
fact that hands partake of the character 
of their owner, it is absolutely essential 
that they be present in a portrait. And it) gpupy or HANDS 
is not sufficient for them merely to be in By Troy Kinney 
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rHE ARM AND HAND, FEMALI 
By J. H. Vanderpoe! 
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the picture; they must be 
drawn with jperfect accuracy 
in their ensemble and in their 
details. 

It is true that the drawing 
of hands is very difficult, and 
some of our famous illustra- 
tors, notably some of the 
portrayors of the “American 
girl,” come to grief in this re- 
spect. Really good draughts- 
men are known by the way 
they draw the hands and feet, 
but unfortunately their name 
is not legion. I don’t know 
of any short method for learn- 
ing the hand. Its function 
must be studied as well as 
its anatomy, and it must al 
ways be drawn from life and 
with great care. For years, 
painters rendered the hands 
ridiculously small, but Men- 
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HANDS 
From a Photograph 


. 
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zel, Meissonier, et al. brought about a change for the better, Fashion 
draughtsmen are still notable sinners in this respect, for trade purposes, 

The reason that hands are conspicuous by their absence in so many 
pictures is that artists do not fully realize their importance and have not 


made a thorough study of them. 





STUDY OF HANDS 
From a Photograph 


They master values, perspective, dis 


tribution of spots, and 
what not, but too of 
ten use little care as 
to the attitude and 
expression of the hand 
and its place in the 
pieture, 

In decorative com 
position the hands 
sometimes make ot 
mar the picture, = In 
& composition wher 
two or more hands are 
shown, they can be at 
ranged so as to be 
equivalent to a line 
which will help the 








STUDY OF HANDS 


Fram a Photograph 


line formed by the 
three hands of the 
two prineipal figures 
balances the fr 
formed by the he ads 
of the three figures. 
In Fig. 111, the hand 
holding the braid 
leads the eve of the 
spectator to the face. 
Where we have the 
hands very hear to 
the face, as in this 
drawing, they should 
be especially well 
drawn, for anything 
near the centre of 
interest of a picture 
naturally receives 
special scrutiny from 
the observer. The 
hands shown in the 
photos are remark 
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composition and lead 
the eye of the specta 
tor to the center of 
interest. A number 
of well-drawn, well 
placed hands may 
thus be of a subtle 
value greater than 
the heavy line, and 
equal to the well-dis 
tributed spots to which 
our best artists pay 
so much attention, 

In Fig. I, the three 
hands, for instance, 
form the are of a cir 
cle leading directly to 
the faces, which are, 
of course, the center 
of interest. Besides 


this, the hands individually are so placed that they 


point toward the center, 


Figure STUDY OF HANDS 


By 


Arthur G. Byrns 


In Fig, 1], the curved 
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rHE ARM AND HAND, MALE 
By J. H. Vanderpoel 
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able not only for their beauty, but for the appearance of naturalness 
and easy, graceful pose which the model has succeeded in giving them. 
Another thing to be remembered is that a man’s hand in a picture 
must show strength rather than grace, while a woman’s hand must show 
grace and beauty. To repeat, the hand in a portrait or painting must 
harmonize with the face. Summarily, seek beauty of pose and excellence 
of drawing, and don’t expect an easy task. ARTHUR G. ByRns. 





STUDY OF HANDS 
From a Photograph 


MOVEMENT TO PRESERVE NATURAL BEAUTIES 


As forecasted by the activity of the American Civic Association as a 
body, and through individual members, and as foreshadowed by the speech 
of President Roosevelt at Raleigh, North Carolina, a short time ago, a 
renewed effort is to be made this year for the creation of a great national 
park in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, extending through the western 
portions of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and parts of the mountain 
ous districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, Coupled with this 
proposition will be another for the creation of a very much smaller national 
forest reservation in the White Mountain region of New Hampshire, the 
destruction of which is imminent unless some action is taken by the nation 
al government, 

These two projects affect in a great measure the well-being of all the 
Eastern States, and much the same consideration is applied to them both, 
The magnificent report recently issued under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture explains the situation in a way which shows the vast im 
portance of these undertakings, and calls attention to many important 
reasons which are not generally realized. In regard to the Southern Ap 
palachian region, Secretary Wilson (who is a member of the Advisory Com 
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mittee of the American Civic Association) speaks as follows: “The results 
of my investigations of the forests and forest conditions of the Southern 
Appalachian region lead unmistakably to the following conclusions: 

‘First—The Southern Appalachian region embraces the highest peaks 
and largest mountain masses east of the Rockies. It is the great physio 
graphic feature of the eastern half of the continent, and no such lofty moun 
tains are covered with hardwood forests in all North America. 

‘“‘Second—Upon these mountains descends the heaviest rainfall of the 
United States, except that of the North Pacific coast. It is often of extreme 
violence, as much as 8 inches having fallen in eleven hours, 31 inches in 
one month, and 10§ inches in a year. 

‘“’Third—The soil, once denuded of its forests and swept by torrential 
rains, rapidly loses its humus, then its rich upper strata, and finally is 
washed in enormous volume into the streams, to bury such of the fertile 
lowlands as are not eroded by the floods, to obstruct the rivers, and to fill 
up the harbors on the coast. More good soil is now washed from these 
cleared mountain-side fields during a single heavy rain than during centu 
ries under forest cover. 

“Fourth—The rivers which originate in the Southern Appalachians 
flow into or along the edges of every State from Ohio to the Gulf and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Along their courses are agricultural water- 
power and navigation interests whose preservation is absolutely essential 
to the well-being of the nation. 

“ Fifth—The regulation of the flow of these rivers can be accomplished 
only by the conservation of the forests. 

‘Sixth—These are the heaviest and most beautiful hardwood forests 
of the continent. In them species from east and west, from north and 
south, mingle in a growth of unparalleled richness and variety, They 
furnish important supplies which cannot be obtained from any other region. 

‘Seventh—For economic reasons, the preservation of these forests is 
imperative, Their existence in good condition is essential to the prosperity 
of the lowland through which their waters run, Maintained in productive 
condition, they will supply indispensable materials which must fail without 
them, Their management under practical and conservative forestry will 
soon be self-supporting from the sale of timber, 

“Kighth—The agricultural resources of the Southern Appalachian 
region must be protected and preserved. ‘To that end the preservation of 
the forests is an indispensable condition, 

“Ninth—The floods in these mountain-born streams, if this forest 
destruction continues, will increase in frequency and violence and in the 
extent of their damages, both within this region and across the bordering 
States. The extent of these damages, like those from the washing of the 
mountain fields and roads, cannot be estimated with perfect accuracy, but 
during the present year alone the total has approximated $10,000,000, a 
sum sufficient to purchase the entire area recommended for the proposed 
reserve, But this loss cannot be estimated in money value alone, Its 
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continuance means 
the early destruction 
of conditions most 
valuable to the nation 
and which neither skill 
nor wealth can restore, 

"Tenth The pre 
servation of the for 
ests, of the streams, 
and of the agricultu 
ral interests here de 
scribed can be fully 
accomplished only by 
the purchase and erea 
tion of a national for 
est reserve, The States 
of the Southern) Ap 
palachian region own 
little or no land, and 





Figure Hl STUDY OF HANDS 


Hy Arthur G, Hyrna 


their revenues are inadequate 
to carry out this plan, Fed 
eral action is obviously neces 
sury, is fully justified by rea 
sons of public necessity, and 
may be expected to have most 
fortunate results,” 

Apropos of this enterprise, 
Which is part and parcel of 
the general movement — to 
beautify or preserve the beau 
ties of town and country, the 
American Civic Association 
furnishes the following list of 
Forest Reservations in the 
United (States: i, Afognak 
Forest and Fish Culture Re 
ScFYe, \laska (acres) $6 3,646; 
2, Grand Canyon Forest, 
Arizona (acres)  1,8§1,§20; 
3. San Francisco Mountain 
Forest, Arizona (acres) 97§, 
360; 4. Black Mesa Forest, Figure 11. STUDY OF HANDS 
Arizona (acres) 1,658,880; iy Arthur G. Byrns 
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5. Prescott Forest, Arizona (acres) 423,680; 6. San Gabriel Timber 
Lands, California (acres) 555,520; 7. Sierra Forest, California (acres) 





STUDY OF THE CHUBRY HANDS OF CHILDHOOD 
Hy Eva L. Watson 


4,096,000; 8. San Bernardino Forest, California (acres) 737,280; 9. 
The Trabuco Canyon Forest, California (acres) 109,920; 10, The 
Stanislaus Forest, California (acres) 691,200; 11, San Jacinto Forest, 
California (acres) 737,280; 12, Pine Mountains and Zaca Lake Forest, 
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California (acres) 1,644,804; 13. The Lake Tahoe Forest, California 
(QCTOS) ERO ZBSy 14, The Santa Ynez Forest, California (acres) 

145,000; I§, White 
River Plateau Timber 
Land, Colorado (acres) 
1,198,080; 16, Pike's 
Peak ‘Timber Land, 
Colorado (acres) 184, 
320; 17, Plum Creek 
Timber Land, Colora 
do (weres) 179,200; 18, 
South Platte Forest, 
Colorado (acres) 683, 
§20! 10, Battlement 
Mesa Forest, Colorado 
(acres) 8§8,240; 20, 
The Bitter Root Forest, 
Idaho and Montana 
(acres) 2,926,080; 21, 
The Priest River For 
est, Idaho and Wash 
ington (acres) 645,120; 
22, The Flat Head 
Forest, Montana (acres) 
1,382,400; 23, The 
Lewis and Clarke For 
est, Montana (acres) 
2,962,080; 24. Galla 
tin Forest, Montana 
(acres ) 40,320; 25. 
Pecos River Forest, 
New Mexico (acres ) 
431,040; 26. The Gila 
River Forest, New 
Mexico (acres) 2,327, 





See joo; 27. Bull Run 
STUDY HEAD AND HAND Timber Land, Oregon 
By Arnold Genthe (acres) 142,080; 28. 


Ashland Forest, Oregon 
(acres) 18,560; 29. Black Hill Forest, South Dakota and Wyoming 
(acres) 1,211,680; 30. The Uintah Forest, Utah (acres) 875,520; 31. 
The Fish Lake Forest, Utah (acres) 67,840; 32. The Washington For- 
est, Washington (acres) 3,594,240; 33. ‘The Olympic Forest, Wash- 
ington (acres) 1,923,840; 34. Mount Rainier Forest, Washington (acres) 
2,027,520; 35. Yellowstone Park Timber Land (acres) 1,239,040; 
36. The Big Horn Forest, Wyoming (acres) 1,180,800; 37. The Te- 
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ton Forest, Wyoming (acres) 829,440; 38. The Cascade Range Forest, 
Oregon (acres) 4,402,800, 

National Military Parks; 1, Chickamauga and Chattanooga; a, 
Gettysburg; 3. Shiloh; 4, Vicksburg, 

National Parks; 1, Yellowstone Park, 2, Yosemite; 3. Sequoia; 
}, General Grant; §, Hot Springs Reservation, 

Soldiers’ Homes; 1, National Soldiers’ Home, Washington, District 
of Columbia, 

National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; 1, Eastern Branch, 
Togusa, Maine; 2, Western Branch, Leavenworth, Kansas; 3. Pacitic 
Branch, Santa Monica, California; 4, Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; §, Danville Branch, Danville, [linois; 6, Marion Branch, 
Marion, Indiana; 7, Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio; 8 Southern Branch, 
Hampton, Virginia; 9. Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tennessee, 

News Report to Brust AND PENCIL, 
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TRENCHANT CRITICISM OF J, PIERPONT 
MORGAN 


A recent cablegram from London declares that J, Pierpont Morgan 
has paid more than $3,000,000 for paintings ard antiques in the last three 
months, So the best informed Art dealers assert positively, Mr, Mor 
gan’s costliest single purchase during this time was Sir Thomas Lawrence 's 
Portrait of Miss Farren,” the Countess of Derby, For this picture Mr, 
Morgan paid the unparalleled sum of $200,000, just double the price ever 
paid before for a Lawrence, 

This portrait was sold for $444 in 1863, and for $11,250 in 1897, It 
was in the possession of Ludwig Neumann, himself a millionaire, and 
although it is the most beautiful and decorative of all Lawrence's portraits, 
he could not resist the financial temptation Mr. Morgan held out. English 
collectors shake their heads over the price and insist that by no possible 
method of valuation can the Lawrence be worth more than half of the 
$200,000 paid for it. The correspondent asked one of the most expert 
judges of Art works who owns one of the most perfect collections in Europe, 
and who knows Mr. Morgan well, whether the New Yorker really under 
stands and appreciates the works of Art he buys. The answer was: 

‘‘Mr. Morgan has neither taste nor knowledge in Art. His acquisi 
tions are made in exactly the same spirit that incited his countryman, 
Barnum, to search for freaks. Mr. Morgan hears that such or such a 
picture is the best by a master who happens to be the fashion, and he 
directs a dealer to secure the picture. His method of buying is well 
known in the Art world. He learns what is the best price ever paid for a 
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work by the same painter, and, knowing this, orders his agent to offer a 
much larger price for the work he wishes to acquire, and usually gets it. 
*T know that Mr, Morgan offered $200,000 straightaway for the Miss 
Farren portrait, Mr, Neumann tried to raise the price to $250,000, 
but Mr, Morgan refused it, thinking doubtless he had reached the limit, 
“Tf he was a man who delighted in looking at and living with his pic 





From a Photograph 


tures and his antiques, one could sympathize with him, even in his folly. 
But once a picture comes into his possession, he takes no further interest 
in it. It will lie probably for a couple of years atop a pile of other rare 
and costly works at his house at Prince's Gate, or be stored in Kensing 
ton Museum. 

“As to Mr. Morgan’s knowledge of Art — if all his worldly possessions 
depended on it, he could not distinguish to-morrow between any object 
of the Louis XV. period and one of the Louis XVI. His prodigality has 
utterly disorganized the Art market by placing values on an absurdly high 
basis. If he ceased to buy to-morrow, prices would topple, and other 
millionaires who have been following his lead would find that the value 
of many of their acquisitions had depreciated by one-half.” 


HANDS OF GRACE AND BEAUTY 
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The note of bitterness in this criticism is sounded, too, by other im 
portant collectors, who will not, or can not, pay the prices Mr, Morgan 
gives, and to whom, therefore, the market for really tine objects is closed 
practically, An offer which was dazzling in the ante-Morgan day is 
despised now, Mr, Morgan seems to know that his financial transactions 
in Art are becoming notorious, for he exacts a solemn pledge of secrecy 
from all concerned in them, 

King Edward takes an interest in the man who spends millions on 
his one hobby, His Majesty would like to attach Mr, Morgan to his 
entourage in the same fashion he has added Sir Ernest Cassel, But the 
\merican never responds to the roval advances, and, whenever possible, 
refuses invitations to mect the King, Sir Ernest Cassel, according to a 
story going the rounds, told Mr, Morgan recently that his Maje aty desired 
to see his collection at Prince's Gate, 

‘His Majesty is weleome any morning before luncheon,” the monarch 
of finance replied, Of course, that the host should tix the time for a royal 
visit is utterly opposed to court etiquette, But Mr, Morgan had his way, 
for the King Visited him one morning and passed an hour admiring his 
collection, or as much of it as is visible, 

His friends say Mr, Morgan's ambition is to install all his) pictures 
and antiques in the New York Museum of Art, and so send down his name 
to posterity in the same way as the Hertford House collection in London 
perpetuates the name of Wallace. 

But the increase in the price of Art works, mainly due to Mr, Morgan's 
own extravagance, can be measured by the fact that in the last three months 
he has expended more than the whole Wallace collection, undoubtedly 
the finest of its kind in the world, cost three generations of the Hertford 
and Wallace families. Moreover, it is estimated that at Morgan prices,” 
John D. Rockefeller’s whole fortune could not buy the 600 first-rate objects 


of which the Wallace collection consists. 
a. 





A SUIT TO CHECK IMPOSTURE IN ART 


The policy advocated in a recent “Salon of the Dilettanti” article in 
BRUSH AND PenciL, of compelling every dealer known or believed to have 
sold spurious or worthless pictures to face the charge in court and either 








STUDY OF HANDS 
By Etienne Dinet 


clear his name or suffer the consequences, has borne fruit in a suit recently 
filed in Missouri, the details of which will be of interest to the reader. 
E. T. Webb, a wealthy mine owner of Carthage and Webb City, Mo., has 
filed suit in the Circuit Court for $5,000 damages against M. Alfred New- 
house of 5431 Cabanne Avenue, St. Louis, charging that 23 oil paintings 
and water-colors sold him by Newhouse were not what the latter repre- 
sented them to be, and that Newhouse refused to buy them back. 
He alleges that Newhouse contracted to do this if Webb desired him to. 
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The petition states that Feb. 27, 1904, Webb and Newhouse entered 
into a contract whereby Webb was to pay Newhouse $415 in part considera- 
tion of the delivery of four oil paintings, purporting to be the work of 
German and English masters. The paintings, as named in the petition, 
are: One original oil painting, “ In the Royal Reserves, Lake Constance,’ 
represented to have been painted by William C. Eisen of Stuttgart; one 
original water-color painting, ‘‘The Mail Coach Route, Black Forest,”’ 
by ‘the same painter; one original water-color painting, ‘‘ The Old Cottage 
or Homestead near Stuttgart,”’ represented to have been painted by Eisen; 
one original water-color painting, “‘At Kenilworth,” represented to have 
been painted by John Falkner of London. 

Webb aileges in his petition that Newhouse agreed and contracted that 
at any time within seven months from the date of sale, he, Newhouse, would, 
at the request of Webb, sell the paintings for a total of $1,100, with an 
allowance of sixty days for the sale. Webb also charges that Newhouse 
agreed to pay the cost of framing and other similar expenses before the 
sale for Webb was made. 

He charges in his petition that Newhouse also agreed to sell for him 
19 other paintings in oil and water-color bought of Newhouse by Webb 
before the purchase of the last four. Only two paintings, bought by Webb 
from Newhouse, were excepted, Webb states—one called “Deserted” 
and the other ‘‘ Eat and Grow Fat.”” These 19, Webb alleges, Newhouse 
promised to sell for him at a profit of more than 50 per cent. The last 19 
paintings were bought by Webb at a cost of over $3,000, the petition states. 

The suit is based on Webb’s allegation that he notified Newhouse in 
due time that it was his desire to have Newhouse scll the paintings, and 
that the latter has failed to do so. Webb further alleges that most of the 
paintings were not what they were represented by Newhouse to be, and 
that they were copies instead of originals. Webb says in his petition that 
Newhouse knew the pictures were copies. He says they were “‘common- 
place” and not known to the world of art, and that the names were fictitious. 
Webb says he has been damaged to the extent of $5,000 and asks judg- 
ment against Newhouse for that amount. 

Former Judge Selden P. Spencer represents Webb in the suit. The 
petition was drawn up by Attorney H. W. Currey of Carthage, and was 
forwarded to Judge Spencer to be filed in St. Louis. At 5431 Cabanne 
Avenue, the address named in the petition, it was stated that Newhouse 
ceased to reside there some time ago, and is believed to have left the city. 
When seen by a correspondent in Webb City, Mo., Webb refused to spe “ak 
in detail of his suit against Newhouse, further than to say: “I am not 
an art expert, and I took Newhouse’s word that the works were those 
of noted painters. Since then I have had experts pass on the paintings, 
with the result that I have found them of little value, I am not trying 
to hurt Newhouse in a business way, I merely want to bring him to 
time and make him fulfill his agreement.” 


Art News Report, 
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' THE HOMESTEAD 
| By Joseph Jefferson (e<) 
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